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350 Trek to Historic ‘Hole- 



Inside the “Hole-in-the* Rock” about 100 feet from the top looking up through 
the hand hewed notch, blasted just wide enough to allow passage of wagons by 
members of the San Juan Mission, 1879-80. The chute now drops at about a 45 
degree angle for three-quarters of a mile to the river below. 


A Sugar House 
Luncheon Club? 

Rumor has it that an effort is be¬ 
ing made to organize a Sugar House 
Luncheon Club, SUP chapter, with a 
monthly noon luncheon in down-town 
Sugar House. 

Not bad! Not bad at all. 


Wear Your 
SUP Button 

We urge every Son to wear his offi¬ 
cial SUP lapel button. Only in this way 
can we recognize Sons whom we have 
not as yet met, and believe me, Sons 
are well worth meeting. 


in-the-Rock’ 


Those who were there will never for¬ 
get it — will never cease to talk about 
it — will never fail to be deeply moved 
by its memories. Those who failed to 
make the trek will regret it as a lost 
opportunity. 

Three hundred and fifty SUP trek- 
kers stood on the wind-swept, barren 
rock rim of the gorge of the Colorado 
River, Sunday morning, September 4th, 
and saw with their own eyes the cleft 
that had been hand-hewed, hand-picked, 
scraped, dug, and blasted out of the 
solid rock sventy-five years ago by ap¬ 
proximately 70 men and boys of the San 
Juan Mission. They saw it, but it was 
difficult to believe. 

No picture of the “hole” can do it 
justice. It is too immense. You can't 
get the right camera angle. You can't 
gather in the length and height of the 
undertaking. It is impossible to catch 
on film the tortuous forty-five and fifty 
degree pitch of the chute. 

Your throat chokes up with emotion; 
your eyes water as you stand above the 
forbidding cleft. Your eye follows the 
narrow chasm down through the split 
cliff, some three-quarters of a mile be¬ 
low to the poison ivy thicket on the san¬ 
dy bank of the muddy stream over 
which 26 wagons were ferried Janu¬ 
ary 26, 1880. Then you start the descent, 
and fifty minutes later you are down 
at the river. 

The climb back can consume any¬ 
thing from an hour and a half to two 
hours. But remember that it was up 
through this notch that the pioneers of 
the San Juan Mission drove ox teams 
to the “outside” for food and supplies 
until 1881. If they did it, you can, and 
you flirt again with apoplexy as you 
work up through the ten miles* of chasm 
to the top, 

ber from the Temple Fork chapter in Lo- 

David A. Larson, 81, SUP Life Mem- 
gan, went on his own power down 
through the cleft of the river and back 
again. So did William G. Clark, SUP 
Life Member of Temple Fork chapter, 
Logan, and brother Will admits to be¬ 
ing 82. 

More than one grandson of a San 
Juan Mission pioneer swam Sunday in 
the muddy Colorado, “where Grand-dad 
ferried the wagons across.” 

(Continued on page 2) 
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(TREK—Continued from page 1) 

Grand-daughters too. made both the 
escent to the river, and the long re¬ 
am over the same ground Grandma 
ad covered seventy-five years before. 
>ut there was not much conversation and 
that there was was hushed. A pene- 
rating spirit of reverence and gratitude 
eemed to clothe the scene. 

Sunday noon the return trek began 
) draw the crowd back thirty-five miles 
ver the waterless desert to the fabled 
Dance-Floor-Rock” where sacred serv¬ 
es were held that evening. 

But there was nothing but bottom- 
iss fine red sand and wickedly pitch- 
d slick-rock. The road was constantly 
roken by steep dugways that pinned 
own weak cars and inexperienced 
rivers. Again and again the columns 
topped while eight to a dozen men lit- 
rally lifted cars over the bad stretches. 
Ivervone was willing and happy, 
od no one needed to be reminded he 
as having the time of his life. It was 
irrific. 

Sunday afternoon you pulled yourself 
Jgether and licked your wounds. You 
pened the blisters and you applied sun- 
urn lotion and cream if you were 
icky. Bed rolls were adjusted and air 
mattresses inflated. You swapped ex- 
eriences and traded tall tales. You 
ested your many aching bones. You 
ealized you were now a veteran. 

Then came the delightful penetrating 
roma of frying beef-steak and all the 
•immings as the Escalante boys in the 
ig kitchen prepared supper. And what 

feast it was! ... to be toped off with 
°ol punch and ice-cream. 

As night fell, lights from our gener¬ 
is plant illuminated the scene in the 
U P of the Dance-Floor-Rock where peo- 



Ralph and Hettie Barnes ride behind 
Old Faithful and So-So in an ox cart at 
the SUP Pioneer Village. When you 
want something done, just assign it to 
Ralph. For those who don’t know, it 
was Ralph who chairmaned the tremen¬ 
dously successful Encampment at 
Brighton this sumer. Ralph is past pres¬ 
ident (1950) of the Sugar House chapter, 
was national treasurer in 1953, and has 
served two years of a five year term 
as a member of the National Finance 
Committee. Not many men combine so 
many truly admirable qualities ■ as 
Ralph. We think he’s terrific. Hettie 
is pretty good too, especially in seeing 
that everybody gets his morning paper 
while on treks. God bless this lovely 
couple. Their sense of humor is good for 
what ails people. They typify the true 
spirit of SUP. 


pie had already began to gather and 
would continue to do so until some three 
hunded would fill its broad flat sand¬ 
stone floor. Sacred Sunday services 
would begin at eight o’clock. 

President Sorensen took charge and 
congratulated everybody, singling out 
for special praise our National Guard 
escort; County Commissioner Allen of 
Garfield County for his magnificent ef¬ 
forts; State Road supervisor Lonnie 
Herron of Richfield; Randall Lyman 
of Escalante; Lloyd Gates of Escalante 
(President of our new Escalante “Hole- 
in-the-Rock” chapter); The U. S. For¬ 
est Service; County Commissioners of 
Kane, Piute and Wayne Counties; For¬ 
est Service Supervisor Albert Albertson 
at Cedar City; the large delegation of 
Escalante residents who helped us truck 
across the 25 miles bewteen Dance-floor 
rock and the “hole”; President McClune 
of the McClune Mining Company for the 
big water-tank truck he sent to our 
campsite, and our valient bus drivers 
who, good naturedly, took pot-luck with 
the rest of us. 


Very special praise was accorded 
Trek-master Dick Lambert, explorer 
and original planner of the trek Karl 
B. Hale, and our efficient Bus Captains: 
Dr. Carl J. Christensen, Fred Reese, 
Ralph Barnes, Frank Munns and Char¬ 
lie Cazier. These men kept everything 
moving smoothly and on time. 

The spiritual highlight of the service 
was the beautiful five minute sermon- 
ette given as a setting for the scene by 
brother Marlon Bateman of the Mount 
Jordan Stake. 

Following this spiritual talk, presi¬ 
dent Sorensen then honored all des- 
cendents of the original San Juan Mis¬ 
sion pioneers. Each was asked to say 
a few words to the large group that was 
eagerly listening to their remarks. 

Sister Lillian Decker Wood, 79 (and 
a girl of 4 with the expedition at the 
“hole” in 1880) spoke first and was fol¬ 
lowed by Sister De Ray Porter of Esca¬ 
lante, Don Smith of Salt Lake City 
whose father, Silas Smith, was the ap¬ 
pointed leader of the expedition, Ivan 
Decker of Parowan, West Hammond of 
Salt Lake whose brother married the 
little sister of sister Deck who was 
born in a wagon box at the “hole.” 

Ancell Adams of Parowan spoke of 
his 'grandparents, followed by Randall 
Lyman of Escalante, sister Mary Mo¬ 
line of Ogden, Clyde Smith of Bountiful, 
Clyde Collett of Salt Lake City, Robert 
D. Adams of St. George, and sister 
Enone L. Hardman of Salt Lake. 

There were other descendents in the 
group that were unintentionally missed 
and we regret they did not make them¬ 
selves known. 

A third highlight of the evening was 
the wonderful colored slide lecture on 
the San Juan Expedition given by Dr. 
David E. Miller of the University of 
Utah’s History Department. 

Fp^mer National vice president 
James E. Burns of Bountiful offered the 
invocation and brother David A. Larson 
of Logan offered the benediction, and 
we came to the end of a perfect day. 

All were up by 4:30 A.M. Monday 
morning and by 7:30 A.M. the caravan 
was headed back toward the Devil’s 
Garden for a short twenty minute stop. 
Then on to Boynton’s Look-Out over Es¬ 
calante Creek and down into Calf Creek 
beside the old Moki houses for lunch, 
sweet water, and cool shade. Then 
up and out on the highway and north¬ 
ward to arrive home in Salt Lake 
City at 12 o’clock midnight, tired, thrill¬ 
ed and satisfied. 


Don't Look For The 
August SUP News 

It wasn’t published. This issue has 
been named the August-September num¬ 
ber. Numbers will appear regularly 
from here on. 
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Another SUP entry in the Days of *47 parade. Who can name the hardy pio¬ 
neer sons and daughters in this prize-winning group? Just look at that proud 
countenance of old So-So, the off ox, as he struts down the avenue. 


Mary and Marlon Bateman 
Speak For All Trekkers 

(Editor's Note: We asked brother 
and sister Marlon Bateman of San¬ 
dy to write their impressions of the 
trek to the “hole” and this is their 
. reply). 

Realization this time far exceeded 
anticipation in our trip to the “Hole-in- 
the-Rock.” 

Bewilderment, respect and admira¬ 
tion for the Pioneers are only a few 
emotions this trek created. Aside from 
seeing the enchanting and frightening 
beauty of this country, we were stirred 
with a heart filled to overflowing as we 
contemplated the faith, courage, de¬ 
termination and strength of those stal¬ 
wart men, women and children that so 
heroically conquered a seemingly im¬ 
possible assignment. 

In the moon drenched silence of the 
desert, our own efforts seem puny and 
anemic in comparison with the efforts 
of those great men and women of a bye- 
gone day. A great feeling of pride and 
thankfulness filled our soul as we pro¬ 
jected ourselves into the past and felt 
the pulse of those Pioneers seemingly 
race through our own veins. We can 
only bow our heads and bless their 
memory and be thankful for the herit¬ 
age they so magnificently passed on to 
us. 

Together with the true purpose and 
.intent of the trek our hearts sang with 
.joy for the association of the Sons of 
the Pioneers and their wives and 
friends. We hope these newly created 


friendships are as everlasting and sin¬ 
cere as those our forebearers had for 
one another. 

National- Gymanfa Ganu 
Visits Pioneer Village 

Saturday, September 3rd, the SUP 
Pioneer Village was host to more than 
500 members of the National Gymanfa 


Ganu (Welsh Sacred Song Festival) who 
had gathered in Salt Lake City 2000 
strong for their annual convention and 
festival. 

Assisting Mrs. Harold Staples and 
Mrs. Horace Sorensen in entertaining 
this distinguished group were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred E. Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ronald E. Kingsbury, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifton H. Ludvig and Mrs. Alma Cot- 
tam. 


The famonus Dance 
Floor Rock, forty 

miles east on the 
Escalante Desert. 

Note Harry Poll's 

Sound truck on the 

dance floor. 

Note also Lewis 

Bros, big busses that 
fought bottomless 
red sand and tortu¬ 
ous dugway grades 
to make the trek a 
success. 



Lewis Bros. Stages 
hefped bring more 
white people to the 
famous Hole-in-the- 
Rock on this fr«k t 
than had ever prev¬ 
iously viewed it 
from the desert ap¬ 
proach. 


We congratulate SUP on their historic treks. Lewis Bros. Stages was the trans¬ 
portation choice of every one. Count us in on the many more treks to come. 
We're game. No trek too large; none too small; none too remote or too diffi¬ 
cult. Count us in. 


LEWIS BROS. STAGE LINES 

360 South West Temple 


Salt Lake City 
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President Lincoln rides in the Days of ’47 Parade in the person of Archie Lat¬ 
imer of the Salt Lake Costume Co. Drawing this prize winning SUP entry is the 
museum's gray team, Dot and Dash, and handling the team from the driver's 
seat of the 140 year old pheaton is the son of SUP’s El Roy Nelson, curator of 
animals and vehicles at the Pioneer Village. 


Brighton Encampment 
A Lot of Fun 

We feel sorry for those who missed 
attending the Annual Encampment of 
the National Society in Brighton, Big 
Cottonwood, this summer. It was a 
lot of fun. 

Accommodations at the camp area 
were taxed to the limit with over 350 
registrations. People were sleeping in 
all the cabins and four and eight, and 
even sixteen, to the room in the lodge. 
It was pandemonium in the evenings 
when the familiar pajama parade would 
begin. • There was simply no rest for 
the wicked. 

Bedrooms were invaded by a long 
weaving line of hysterically happy and 
boisterous conventioneers in night¬ 
gowns, baggy pajamas and hastily pull¬ 
ed on trousers. Bells were rung, whis¬ 
tles blown, guitars plucked, and fire¬ 
works set off until bedlam reigned. If 
you played possum in bed, it was over¬ 
turned. If you were caught asleep you 
were short-sheeted. If you objected 
you were over-ruled and sooner or lat¬ 
er found yourself in that long noisy line 
weaving through the corridors in song, 
laughter and quips until sheer exhaus¬ 
tion overcame you and you dropped into 
a semi-coma of sleep somewhere near 
• your room. 

Never has so much food been con¬ 
sumed per person as was stowed away 
at this Encampment at Brighton. Per¬ 
haps it was the crisp fresh atmosphere 
of the mountains, fresh with the pun¬ 
gent smell of pine, balsam and juni¬ 
per after the early morning rain—or 
perhaps it was the vast amount of work 
and planning that was accomplished by 
the delegates. 

Entertainment began early and 
stopped late. Never has one had so 
much to enjoy in two brief days. Square 
dancing, dude-dancing, mountain climb¬ 
ing, ski-lift rides, soft-ball, story-telling, 
community singing, theatrical skits, 
vocal and instrumental selections un¬ 
til the very hills rang with melody. 
Day long and night long one relaxed 
and rested away the fatigue of the hot 
city. 

President Sorensen was everywhere. 
His enthusiasm and cheerful optimism 
was infectious. His touch was evident 
wherever one noticed activity, such as 
furnishing the big circus tent under 
which the sessions of the convention 
were held, the planting of a tall native 
Pine as a flag pole for the camp, and 
the securing of surprise entertainment. 
It still remains unexplained to most of 
us how one man can accomplish so 
uiuch. But seeing is believing. 

General chairman of the Encamp¬ 
ment was our own Ralph Barnes with as¬ 
sistance from the presidents of all Salt 


Lake Chapters. These men are: Dr. 
Carl J. Christensen, Karl B. Hale, Web¬ 
ster Decker, Garn S. Henderson, Paul 
C. Boyce, Merlin Shaw, and Joseph 
Henriod. These are the men who plan¬ 
ned the Brighton invasion and were 
successful in taking the beach-head. 

Riding shot-gun on the accounting 
and finances of the Encampment, and 
sweating it out at the registration desk 
where they were subjected to frayed 
nerves and silly questions by the yard, 
were our old and good friends Lorenzo 
Summerhays, CPA and Ronald E. 
Kingsbury, CPA. 

As usual Dick Lambert and Garn 
Henderson rode herd on the chuck wag¬ 
on and were indirectly responsible for 
the bursting at the seams of exactly 37 
girdles. (We suppose most of the oth¬ 
er gals, were uncorseted.) 

The only sombre note in the entire 
Encampment was that there was no in¬ 
terest in attendance from three of our 
SUP chapters. What’s the matter fel¬ 
lows? Let's try and make it next year. 

And next year, by the way, the En¬ 
campment will be held in Logan to 
mark the lOOtk anniversary of the set¬ 
tling of Cache Valley. The date will 
be around the end of July as usual. 
More details will be published in the 
SUP News from month to month. Be 
alert for it, and lay plans now to be 
with the crowd. 

The Encampment was brought to a 
giorious end Sunday afternoon when 


Harry Poll and Bill Cowles 
Make Trek A Success 

Most of us who “go along for the 
ride" on treks such as our recent “Hole- 
in-the-Rock" expedition, little realize 
how much comfort and happiness we 
owe to two grand fellows who are al¬ 
ways present and unselfishly give of 
their great talents. 

For instance, how many of us realize 
that Harry Poll and his sound-truck has 
been with us on every SUP trek? 

How many of us have stopped to con¬ 
sider what a SUP trek would be like if 
Bill Cowles was not along with his ac- 
cordian and his wonderful ability to 
draw music from everyone? 

If ever two wonderful men deserved 
praise and honest-to-goodness apprecia¬ 
tion it is these two, Harry Poll and 
Bill Cowles. 

William Penn must have had a vision 
of these two Sons when he wrote these 
lines: 

“I expect to pass through life but 
once. If, therefore, there be any kind¬ 
ness I can show, or any good thing I 
can do to my fellow beings, let me do 
it now, and not defer or neglect it, 
as I shall not pass this way again." 


the entire convention moved down in 
the valley to the famous SUP Pioneer 
Village and enjoyed a savory buffet 
lunch after which they “did” the pio¬ 
neer exhibtis until the sun sank. 
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"HOLE-IN-THE-ROCK,” A STUDY 
OF UTAH HISTORY IN THE FIELD 

By David E. Miller, University of Utah 


History can be much more than a 
study of musty old records of the long 
forgotten past. It can be invigorated, 
dramatized, and really brought to life 
if proper use is made of all accessible 
source materials. And one of the valu¬ 
able sources of information available 
to every Utahn is a rich supply of phys¬ 
ical evidences of the pioneer struggle 
that wrested this great Intermountain 
region from desert oblivion and planted 
here the seeds of a great civilization. 

These physical evidences are found 
in numerous forms such as pioneer 
homes and other buildings, old forts, 
pioneer roads, sites of important histor¬ 
ical incidents, etc., many of which re¬ 
main virtually unchanged by the pas¬ 
sage of time. 

Field trips are necessary if one is to 
visit and study these objects, but only 
through such field trips can one catch 
the true spirit of the great pioneer 
movement that transformed a wild 
frontier into a rich cultural center. 

Wagon Roads Important 

A major problem in this great col¬ 
onization effort was that of transporta¬ 
tion. It is true that most of the Inter- 
mountain West had been explored prior 
to the coming of the Mormons. Trap¬ 
pers had long since looted the streams 
and virtually exterminated the wily 
beaver; a few missionaries had brought 
Christianity to the Indians. But (with 
few exceptions) wagon roads had not 
ben built in the region prior to the 
Mormon colonization. 

Earlier activities of trapper, explor¬ 
er, and missionary had all been accom¬ 
plished by the aid of pack animals. 
With the launching of a full scale col- 
ornization program came the obvious 
■ need for wagon roads, and as a result, 
"... road-building became a major pioneer 
activity. 

San Juan Mission 

In some instances roads could be 
f built along the already well marked 
^ trails which had been used for centuries 
f *>y the Indians. But in other cases the 
' desired destination could be reached 
: °nly by traversing almost endless miles 
- virtually trackless mountains and 
‘ desert wilderness. Such was the case 
with the San Juan Mission that estab- 
r lished the first permanent settlements 
f along the San Juan River in southeas- 
|; ter n Utah in 1879-80. 


Exploration Made 

Following a well established pattern 
of colonization the L.D.S. Church lead¬ 
ers “called” families (mostly from 
southern Utah) to settle somewhere in 
the “Four Corners” area. Silas S. 
Smith of Paragonah was to head the 
movement. As a result, Smith, at the 
head of an exploring company of about 
two dozen men, reached the site of Bluff 
during the summer of 1879 and returned 
with a favorable report regarding the 
new location. 

The missionaries would now move 
with their families to establish a perm¬ 
anent settlement. But Smith and com¬ 
pany had traveled a long circuitous 
route: from Parowan to Panguitch,thence 


south via Lee's Ferry to Moencopi (near 
present Tuba City) in Arizona. 

From there they had blazed a wagon 
road northeastward through the Navajo 
reservation, striking the San Juan about 
twenty miles east of Bluff. After ex¬ 
ploring the vicinity, staking land 
claims, etc., the party returned to Iron 
County by way of Moab, Castle Valley, 
Salina Canyon and Sevier Valley. 

The “Hole-in-the-Rock” 

It was to avoid this long circuitous 
route that a “short-cut” via Hole-in-the- 
Rock was selected for the major mi¬ 
gration to the San Juan. As a result, 
upwards of 250 men, women, and chil¬ 
dren soon found thelmselves in the des¬ 
ert southeast of Escalante, faced with 
an almost impenetrable maze of 
straight walled canyons, deep desert 
sands, barren slick took buttes, prac¬ 
tically no forage for their more than 
1,200 head of livestock; virtually no 
timber for fuel or construction, and a 
very scanty supply of water for man or 
beast. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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The Salt Lake Rotary Club visits the SUP Pioneer Village on July 
19th and enjoy their regular luncheon out on the lawn. After lunch they “did” 
the many exhibits and collections of pioneer culture. Over a hundred clubs and 
men's groups have made similar visits to the “Village” this summer, also approxi¬ 
mately 135 women's groups and 150 .schools. Invite YOUR special group to visit 
the “Village” this fall en masse. 
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The most formidable barrier was the 
Colorado River gorge that had to be 
crossed. This was truly the roughest, 
wildest country that wagons had ever 
been taken over. A trip that was to 
have lasted about six weeks, stretched 
out into as many months. Thanksgiv¬ 
ing, Christmas, New Years; all came and 
passed before the Colorado had been 
crossed. Problems of food suply mount¬ 
ed. Babies were born. It was April 
before the site of Bluff was reached. 

The Road Through the Hole 

The building of a wagon road through 
the Hole-in-the-Rock from the plateau 
down to the Colorado River some 2,000 
feet below is one of the marvels of pio¬ 
neer road building. Most people who 
visit the spot today express almost 
unanimous disbelief that wagons could 
ever have been driven down through 
that narrow defile which even the sure¬ 
footed mountain sheep could not have 
negotiated before the pioneers had spent 
six weeks of united effort and hard la¬ 
bor cutting out the road. 

But no one can fully understand the 
Hole-in-the-Rock or begin to appreci¬ 
ate what it represents without actually 
visiting the place and climbing down 
through that narow cleft in the canyon 
wall where wagons rolled 75 years ago. 
It's an experience never to be forgot¬ 
ten. 

The SUP trek that visited the “Hole- 
in-the-roek” September 3rd, 4th, and 
5th, afforded some 350 people a never- 
-to-be-forgotten experience in the study 
of history in the field. 

No Roster of Membership 
To Be Published 

This is to advise all members that 
your national officers are not publishing 
a membership roster. The membership 
of the National Society of the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers is a very personal record 
and is given to no one. It is not the 
policy of your Society to provide mail¬ 
ing Hsts or any other information that 
concerns the membership. 

If you are solicited for advertising 
in a SUP membership roster please 
write or telephone the national office. 

Your national office does, however, 
solicit advertising for the SUP News. 
This is the only publication of the Na¬ 
tional Society and the only one for which 
advertising is solicited. Solicitors for 
the SUP News carry with them official 
SUP letters of introduction signed by 
president Horace A. Sorensen. Adver¬ 
tising solicitors for the SUP News are 
employed by Printers Inc. 2007 McClel¬ 
land Street, phone IN 6-2333. This firm 
prints the SUP News for the Society. 
We urge that every Son support us with 
such advertising as you can place with 
us. 


Basic Economic Institutions 
Of Pioneer Utah 

By Leonard J. Arrington 

Utah State Agricultural College 

Utah's early settlers attached great 
importance to economic matters. A 
basic belief of their faith was that all 
things are spiritual; economic welfare 
was considered to be an essential and 
indivisible aspect of religious salvation. 
Christianity, they reasoned, was con¬ 
cerned primarily with “the everyday 
duties and realities of this life. Church 
officials were instructed to minister not 
only to the spiritual wants of the peo¬ 
ple, but to their social and economic 
wants as well. “Prayer is good,” said 
Brigham Young, “but when baked po- 
tates and pudding and milk are need¬ 
ed, prayer will not supply their place,” 

The fundamental pioneer belief in 
the unity of economics and religion led 
to an intense interest on the part of pio- 
ner leaders in economic growth and de¬ 
velopment. It also led to the erection of 
institutions and the adoption of pro¬ 
grams designed to improve the econo¬ 
my of the Great Basin. These basic 
institutions and programs laid the foun¬ 
dation for the future progress and de¬ 
velopment of the Great Basin. These 
basic institutions may be sumarized as 
follows: 

1. The gathering. This was the 
method by which the population of the 
Great Basin was built up. It was based 
on a religious impulse to “gather” the 


“pure in heart” from all over the world 
to one place, called “Zion,” to build up 
the Kingdom of God and prepare for the 
Millennium. As a result of this princi¬ 
ple, and the Perpetual Emigrating Fund 
Company which was established to real¬ 
ize its purposes, more than 100,000 emi¬ 
grants from Great Britain, Scandinavia, 
and Germany came to the Great Basin 
to collectively make their living and 
worship their God. 

2. The Village. Once gathered, the peo¬ 
ple were to be settled in what Lowry 
Nelson has called “The Mormon Vil¬ 
lage;” that is, in an aggregation of 
homes on city lots laid out with wide 
streets interesecting at right angles, 
and surrounded by farming lands. A 
large block in the center was reserved 
for public buildings, and home lots 
were large enough for extensive gardens 
and livestock sheds in the rear. The 
village provided security against In¬ 
dians; facilitated cooperative efficiency 
by placing the members of the com¬ 
munity in ready touch with directing 
officers of the group; made posible the 
mainteance of religious, educational, 
and other institutions; permitted effec¬ 
tive irrigation culture; and assured, in 
general, a happily organized communi¬ 
ty life. 

3. Stewardship in property. The 
property rights and holdings of these 
villagers were allocated and regulated 
by their church in accordance with cer¬ 
tain specified principles which were 
thought to represent best the interests 

(Continued on page 7) 
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(ECONOMIC—Continued from page 6) 

and welfare of the community. The 
earth was the Lord's; man was but a 
steward. The small holding was typi¬ 
cal; property rights were conditioned 
upon beneficial use; natural resources 
were cooperatively owned; business in¬ 
come from property was often regulat¬ 
ed; and owners were frequently called 
upon to donate a part of their property 
for community purposes. 

4. Resource development. After the 
settlement of the village and the de¬ 
termination of property rights, early set¬ 
tlers were expected to proceed with the 
orderly development of local resources. 
Man's duty was to redeem the earth 
and prepare it for the Millenium by 
making it teem with living plants and 
animals. As a part of this process, 
mineral resources were to be developed 
along with agricultural resources. Mak¬ 
ing ’the desert blossom as the rose, and 
the earth to yield abundantly of its di¬ 
verse fruits, was more than an eco¬ 
nomic necessity; it was a form of re¬ 
ligious worship. The improvement of 
agricultural production, the stimulation 
of home industry, and the orderly de¬ 
velopment of mineral resources for lo¬ 
cal use were the essential economic in¬ 
gredients in this policy. 

5. Economic Independence. The goal 
of colonization, of the settled village, 
and of resource development was com¬ 
plete, regional economic independence. 
The commonwealth must be financially 
and economically self-sufficient. Utah's 
pioneers wanted to manufacture their 
own iron, produce their own cotton, spin 
their own silk, and grind their own 
grain. Self-sufficiency was practical, 
they thought, because God had blessed 
each region with all of the resources 


which were necessary for its use and 
development. 

6. Unity and equality. In all their 
endeavors, two qualities were expected 
of the pioneer settlers; Oneness and 
Equality. The participants in. the great 
task of building God's Kingdom were 
expected to submit themselves to the 
direction of the Priesthood, and to dis¬ 
play a spirit of willing cooperation. Ev¬ 
erything was to be done by and for the 
group. Some must not be very much 
above others in this world’s goods. If 
in the nature of things, some earned 
more, they should contribute liberally of 
their surplus toward causes designed 
to advance the Kingdom and its people. 

Such were the basic institutions and 
objectives applied in pioner Utah. On 
the whole, they were admirably suited 
to the problems ‘ involved in converting 
an arid waste into a blooming garden. 
Any reading of the early history of oth¬ 
er western areas not blessed with these 
institutions will convince even the most 
sceptical that pioneer Utah's social econ¬ 
omy had a distinct and meritorious flav¬ 
or. Without such policies and institu¬ 
tions, the Kingdom would not have been 
built; nor would Utah's present status 
be nearly so advanced. 


Evan Stephens 
Chapter Aborning 

Scuttle-butt is that a considerable 
group of eligible Sons in Salt Lake City 
are a fixing to form an Evan Stephens 
chapter, SUP. All that is required oth¬ 
er than pioneer eligibility is that one 
has a good voice and likes to sing. 
Leave the rest to the chapter. If inter¬ 
ested call your national secretary, 
EL 5-4130. 



General George Washington in the 
person of Paul Bo: ce rides his beautiful 
gray charger down Salt Lake's main 
street in the Days of '47 parade. Paul 
is a member of the famous Ute Rang¬ 
ers Mounted Posse and is president of 
the Howard Egan Pony Express Chap¬ 
ter, SUP. (There's just no denying it, 
fellows, SUP is to the Days of *47 pa¬ 
rade as cream is to peaches, and yeast 
is to good bread.) 

Salt Lake Theatre 
Chapter? 

We hear by the grapevine that a 
group of eligible thespians are forming 
a Salt Lake Theatre chapter, SUP, so 
that once again we can sit by candle¬ 
light and hiss the villian. Seems like 
a right good idea. If you like to act, 
call EL 5-4130. 



GIFT MIRRORS 


At Our 29th Anniversary 
Sale Prices 

$ 18.95 f 

All Mounted 

24.95 jj 

on Masonite 
oq qc Sacks with 

1 Wail Hooks 

. 34.95 1 And Hangers 

Included 

. 55.00 :,u.. 


24x36 

30x40 

30x48 

36x48 

40x60 


ON EASY 
. TERMS 


$1 DOWN DELIVERS 
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RICHARD ALMA LAMBERT 


Meet National 
Trek-Master Dick 

If you want to have loads of fun and 
do interesting things in enjoyable ways, 
go on a trek with Dick Lambert. Dick 
is an institution in himself. There is 
never a dull moment around Dick; 
something is popping all the time. 

For instance, have you ever seen this 
man Dick when he was not smiling? 
Have you ever heard him talk when 
his speech was not liquid with laughter? 
Have you ever observed him when he 
was not helping somone? All these 
charming graces come naturally with 
Trek-master Dick, If charm was cur¬ 
rency, he would be a millionaire. 

If you enjoyed the “Hole-in-the-Rock” 
trek it was largely because of Dick 
Lambert’s unique ability to organize 
and direct large groups of people. If 
Dick was just the least bit chubby he 
would qualify as a male Elsa Maxwell. 
Or maybe Elsa might strive to quali¬ 
fy as a female Richard A. Lambert. 

Only Dick could have thought up the 
SUP Surprise of a truck load of juicy 
ripe water melons delivered right at the 
hole in the canyon’s rim-rock. Presi¬ 
dent Horace Sorensen was heard to say 
Sunday noon as he stood at the hole 
eating a large piece of mellon, that this 
mellon was better and more delicious 
than the best steak he had ever eaten. 
And President Horace meant it too, be¬ 
cause it was noticed he did not touch 
the beef steaks and other food that had 
been prepared that day. 

But no wonder our SUP Treks are so 
much fun and are handled so well! 


Brother Dick has been at this strange 
vocation for many years. He has de¬ 
veloped a specialty in Treks. It seems 
his first trek was in 1947 in the reinact- 
ment of the original 1847 Pioneer Trek 
from Nauvoo, Illinois. Next came the 
famous Mormon Battalion Trek in 1950 
with friend Richard as Trek-master. In 
1952 he led the SUP trek to southern 
Utah’s Zion, Bryce, Cedar Breaks, Iron 
Mountain and Fillmore. In 1953 he was 
trek-master for the Mormon Pioneer 
Bridge trek to Omaha, and he's already 
planning a half dozen new treks for the 
future. In fact, rumor has it that Dick 
is looking in his crystal ball and see¬ 
ing a buffalo barbecue on Antelope 
Island, and a river party down the Yam- 
pa, Green and Colorado. 

Dicfc was president of the^Sugar 
House chapter in 1948, having been 
elected to reactivate and revive that 
body—and believe me it got reactivated 
and- revived as anyone can see. Per¬ 
haps, though, the greatest achievement 
Dick made in 1948, was to get 
Horace A. Sorensen interested in SUP 
and his promise to accept the presidency 
of the chapter in 1949. You can now 
see the atomic chain reaction Dick cre¬ 
ated when Horace said “yes." 

Dick then went on to become Na¬ 
tional 3rd vice president, then 2nd vice 
president, then two terms as 1st vice 
president, and in 1953 he was elected 
National President of SUP. 

To those who have an ear for poetry, 
it is a safe bet that from now on when¬ 
ever they hear or r$ad these lines of 
Linnaeous Banks, they will remem¬ 
ber Dick Lambert, SUP Trek-Master: 

I live for those who love me 
For those who know me true. 

For the heaven that smiles above me 
And awaits my spirit too; 

For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I can do. 


We Want Memberships 
At Large 

In order to swell our membership 
rolls in SUP, the national officers are 
making an appeal to every eligible Son 
to immediately join the Society as a 
member-at-large. This is the most sim¬ 
ple way to affiliate. All it costs is $5.00. 

Later on, after you are a SUP mem¬ 
ber, you can decide on the chapter of 
your choice; 

The important thing is to join now. 
Telephone the national office EL 5-4130 
and you will be sent the necessary ap¬ 
plication. blank. 


Anders Thomsen 
Strikes Root 

by William Mulder 

University of Utah 

“The first thing we did," Anders 
Thomsen remembered, when he arrived 
in Spring Town in mid-October, 1853, 
with a number of Scandinavian immi¬ 
grants, “was to go down to the river 
bottom and cut some frozen grass. We 
had some ox teams which had to be 
cared for. When we had done this we 
had to build a fort wall against the In¬ 
dians." Because the colonists were 
about out of provisions, they divided 
into two .parties, one to stay home and 
build the walls while the other went to 
the older settlements in Utah County 
fifty miles away to work for food. An¬ 
ders, almost twenty-two, went with the 
work party, earning enough to fill his 
wagon with potatoes which he shared 
equally with the man who had built his 
section of the wall. 

Anders and his country men were 
ready now to make their homes in 
Spring Town, but Brigham Young did 
*not consider the little community safe 
for the winter and instructed them to 
fall back on neighboring Manti, now 
four years old, where Father Isaac 
Morley and his English converts put 
them up. “The people here were lib¬ 
eral and kindhearted and gave us 
rooms." Early in the spring of 1854 
Anders joined a company of fourteen 
that moved out to Ephraim Creek, sev¬ 
en miles north, where once again they 
built a fort, the rock laboriously quar¬ 
ried and hauled from above town. They 
built a corral to keep the cattle from 
thieving Indians, grubbed brush with 
poor tools, and at last began to farm. 
They put in “a little crop" and dug 
ditches to water it, but by then it was 
late in the season and frosts destroyed 
most of the grain. In the spring they 
put in another crop, but the grass¬ 
hoppers ate all of it. “This left a kind 
of dark picture before us," particularly 
since most of the new arrivals from 
Scandinavia the previous fall had come 
on to Ephraim. Most of them had to live 
on potatoes, though Anders and a few 
others went down to Cedar City after 
wheat. “This was about the end of the 
second year. Atfer that we raised crops 
and did a little better." 

When the Jensen family arrived from 
Denmark with a handcart company in 
1857, Anders found himself a wife in 
their daughter Christinana. They made 
their first home in a one-room hut in 
the fort, where two children were born. 
Christiana never forgetting how she 
made her first baby’s layette from her 
husband’s handkerchief and old shirt. 
When the town was laid out in 1860, they 
(Continued on page 9) 
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First Prize-winning float in Days of ’47 Parade (Entered by Sons of Utah 
Pioners) Ronald Kingsbury represents Hope, and poses as the pioneer casting 
seed. Joy Dunyon depicts Faith, and is looking toward the Great Salt Lake as 
the flight of seagulls draws near. Mrs. Theodore Curtis portrays Charity, and 
is giving a little Indian boy (her son) a loaf of bread. The pylon of the float against 
which the figures are posed, revolved, creating a most striking effect. 
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built a three-room adobe cottage on the 
lot they had drawn and farmed “the 
old twenty” as their tract outside town 
would be remembered by their descend¬ 
ants. Christiana worked alongside her 
baby. They sowed grain by hand, cut 
hay with a scythe and the grain with a 
cradle, binding the bundles by hand 
and hauling them home by ox team 
where they flailed it and fanned out the 
chaff. By 1864 the children numbered 
four. “Ten years had now passed since 
the beginning of Ephraim and everything 
was moving along pretty well.” 

In the fall the church called Anders 
and his family to establish a settlement 
farther south, in Circle Valley, Piute 
County, where they built a log cabin, 
with chincks so wide the wind sifted the 
manure in from the community corral, 
covering the bed and the big box used 
for a table as well as storage. Yet it 
was a place where Anders thought they 
could “nestle down for the winter” and 
get ready for another siege of pioneer¬ 
ing. But the Black Hawk Indian war 
broke out, bringing disastrous loss of 
livestock and constant threat to the 
handful of settlers, whom Brigham 
Young now released from their coloniz¬ 
ing mission. With Christiana so weak 
from childbirth she had to sit on a chair 
to pack the family belongings, the 
Thomsens made their way back to Eph¬ 
raim, where they could start all over 
again—this time for good, with fruit 
trees and a hop vine on the backyard 
fence for beauty as well as marking the 
change in their fortunes. 

A traveler passing through Ephraim 
one Sunday evening in 1875, twenty 
years after its unpromising start, found 
it one of the loveliest villages he had 
seen, “with its neat cottages, and streets 
shaded by long lines of trees, with not 
a sound to break the stillness of the air 
but that of the running roadside streams, 
and the setting sun gliding the snowy 
mountains in the background . . . the 
herd boys driving in their cows ... a 
few people leaning listlessly over the 
fences.” It was a pastoral in “dreamy 
repose,” belying its hard past. 

Anders Thomsen’s was a characteris¬ 
tic beginning, familiar to nearly every 
early immigrant, whose arrival spelled 
both an asset and a liability in Zion’s 
hazardous econmy—a liability as one 
more mouth to feed from resources al¬ 
ways marginal, an asset as another 
squatter to secure Mormon title to the 
domain, another strong back to fulfill 
prophecy and make the desert blossom. 


Pioneer Museum 
Changes Name 

If you will note what you read you 
will discover that the Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers’ Pioneer Museum at 3000 South, 
2150 East has changed its name. 

The old SUP Museum has now become 
the new Pioneer Village. Let’s all re¬ 
fer to it as such in the future. 

This change has been adopted be¬ 
cause there seems to be so much op¬ 
position to grating SUP the 70 acres on 
the old prison site on which to establish 
a Pioneer Village. Rather than to con¬ 
tinue to fight this opposition, it may be 
far better for SUP to forget it, and take 
what we have and begin the real-hon- 
est-to-goodness building of a Pioneer 
Village on our own property. 

Plans are already on the drawing 
boards for an early Utah log school 
house to be built at the old museum 
property, there are also plans on the 
drawing boards for a fire-proof, spe¬ 
cially designed gun display house to 
adjoin the old administration building 
on the East. An adequate entrance and 
reception hall is also being designed for 
the administration building. In fact, the 
entire property is taking on a new look 
as old homes are let down off the 
skids on which they have rested for so 
many months. Foundations are being 
placed, and we're squaring away to 
make out with what we have. 


Honors Given 
At Brighton 

The following honors were announced 
at the President’s Banquet at the 
Brighton Encampment: 

To our Box Elder Chapter at Brigham 
City, the President’s Loving Cup for 
the greatest gain in membership during 
the year. 

To our Pioneer chapter in Salt Lake 
City, a special citation for the second 
best gain in membership. 

To Adolph Reeder, president of the 
Box Elder chapter, a diamond studded 
gold pin for the greatest membership 
recruitment. 

To: Dr. Carl J. Christensen, national 
vice president; Karl B. Hale, president 
East Mill Creek chapter; Merlin Shaw, 
president Big Cottonwood chapter, Lyle 
Larson, and Mel Bennett, president and 
vice president of the Ute Rangers; Dr. 
Joel E. Ricks, national vice president; 
professor Jay B. Hunt, national vice 
president; Frank Munns, president of our 
Golden Spike chapter at Tremonton; 
Will Brooks, of our Dixie Mission; and 
to Richard A. Lambert, chairman of the 
national membership committe, a sec¬ 
tion of the original 1869 Promotory Sum¬ 
mit Rail for their desks, in appreciation 
of their efforts in bringing into being 
new chapters. 
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Hole-ln-The-Rock Trek 
Impressions 

Bud Brain, Sugar House Chapter 

Dust, parched lips, scorched faces, 
bucking bronco truck rides, and warm 
water in canteens . . . these and other 
mild inconveniences only helped to 
heighten the spirits of this second group 
of pioneers who set out to make the 
1 ‘Hole-in-the-Rock’ ' trek. 

After seeing the spectacle and hear¬ 
ing the story of that first (1879-80) 
group of pioneers who were called to 
the task of making their ox-team way 
to the “hole” and down across the riv¬ 
er, such comments as, “I don't see how 
they did it” and “I see it but I can't 
believe it” were heard on every side. 

One is impressed and somewhat 
overcome with the thought that when 
the President of the Church calls the 
people to blaze a trail under such hard¬ 
ships, and they accept the call and are 
successful, the genius of the Church 
lies in the obedience of the people. 

Present on the scene with us, and 
for the second time, was Sister Lilian 
Decker Wood who, as a girl of four 
was with the original San Juan Expedi¬ 
tion. Sister Decker's sister was born 
in a wagon box at the “hole.” 

Present, too, was brother Charles J. 
Haycock, whose father played an im¬ 
portant part in settling that part of the 
country. As a boy of 18 Mr. Haycock 
took a load of lumber through the 
“hole” in 1898 and on up the Colorado 
some 40 miles. It required eight days 
to make this trip, and the lumber was 
used for a trading post. The Haycocks 
later helped settle Boulder and home¬ 
steaded a tract of land between Esca¬ 
lante and Dance-floor rock which they 
still own to this day. 

No wonder the pioneer spirit pre¬ 
vailed in our large group. All of the 
trekkers were descendants of Utah pio¬ 
neers, and as such were willing to lend 
a hand. The cooperation of the Esca¬ 
lante townspeople was beyond all be¬ 
lief. The county and state road com¬ 
missions were untiring in their efforts 
to get good roads through to the rim. 
They succeeded. 

The grand work of the committees 
of our own group was not unnoticed 
and unappreciated. It was a pleasure 
to all of us. The highlight, perhaps, of 
the trip was the load of water melons 
that was delivered right at the “hole.” 
It was a never-to-be-forgotten surprise. 

All of us express a deep personal 
gratitude to the committee that planned 
the trek and overcame the obstacles 
that confronted us. The momentary 
hardships we endured now seem to 
make the trek most impressive. 



Karl and Delsa Hale “look sweet up¬ 
on the seat of an ox cart built for two.” 
And now the story can be told! It was 
Karl and Dick who first got the idea of 
the big SUP trek to the “Hole-in-the- 
Rock,” It was Karl who personally 
made the pilot run and survey of the 
route at his own expense and in his 
own car, mapping out the many diffi¬ 
culties that had to be overcome. It was 
largely Karl's spirit of optimism, en¬ 
couragement, and quiet drive that got 
the wheels turning and the show on the 
road. Karl is known to thousands of 
friends as the most responsive of men, 
a fellow who is always ready to help 
SUP. Karl is a past National Vice- 
President, a former president of the 
Sugar House chapter (it was under his 
presidency that the old Empey House 
on 2nd East and South Temple was dis¬ 
mantled piece by piece and stored to 
await its rebuilding on the new Pioneer 
Village). Karl is an ever ready guide 
at the SUP museum, and is the current 
president of the thumping big lusty East 
Mill Creek chapter which was chartered 
this spring with the greatest enrollment 
ever previously obtained in the history 
of SUP. Karl deserves real and sin¬ 
cere thanks for his wonderful influence 
in making the recent trek a success. 


All of us got many thrilling pictures 
of the “hole” and heard wonderful lec¬ 
tures with colored slides. The sacred 
Sunday night program filled our tired 
bodies with deep emotion, and all of us 
met scores of the very nicest people in 
the world. 

Those of us who made the trek will 
perhaps understand when I close with 
these words from Thoreau: “Patience 
is bitter but her fruit is sweet.” 


General Rich Gets 
Special Thanks 

General Maxwell Rich of the Utah Na¬ 
tional Guard is due our sincere thanks 
for the outstanding cooperation, of his 
office and the Guard Units at Cedar 
City in our recent trek. 

If it hadn’t been for the General’s 
great interest in our safety as express¬ 
ed by his attaching the big Army six- 
by-six and ten-by-ten to the caravan at 
Escalante, we would, have never reach¬ 
ed the hole in the rock. 

Thank you general Rich. And our 
appreciation to the fine military per¬ 
sonnel that had charge of those big 
prime-movers. They did a magnificent 
job; they took us there and they brought 
us back. 

|m. L. "BUD" ] 
[BRAIN, j 

j An SUP Member, will be] 
| happy to talk over your { 
] Clothing Needs . j 


! ★ Offering Men's Wearj 
i From Head to Toe. jj 

{★ Featuring a wide selec-] 
! tion of the following j 
j nationally known brands! 

] Arrow Shirts j 

| Enro Shirts ] 

Florsheim Shoes } 

| McGregor Shirts j 

Regal Manor Clothes j 

t Interwoven Socks j 

Jantzen Sportswear j 



2124 SOUTH llth EAST 
Sugar House 
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EVAN STEPHENS 


The famous Evan Stephens organ is 
now a part of the SUP “Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage” having been donated by the En¬ 
sign family just in time to commemo¬ 
rate the visit and national convention 
of the Gymanfa Ganu (National Welsh 
Sacred Song Festival.) Evan Stephens 
wrote “Utah! We Love Thee,” which 
was made the official Utah State song 
in 1917. 

Evan Stephens 

(Editor's note: The following are 
excerpts from Stories of Latter-Day 
Saint Hymns by George D. Pyper, 
prepared by Mrs. Tracy Y. Cannon 
at the special request of SUP News.) 

From the date of his birth in the little 
town of Pencader, South Wales, June 28. 
1854, until the time of his death, Oc¬ 
tober 27, 1930, Evan Stephen’s life was 
one of unceasing activity. When he was 
twelve years of age he came over the 
ocean with his parents in a sailing ves¬ 
sel and walked across the plains, arriv¬ 
ing in Salt Lake City, October 2, 1866. 
A week later the family located in Wil¬ 
lard, Utah, where his desire to become 
a musician took firm root. His lowly 
occupations—herd boy, farm hand, wood 
cutter, hod carrier, railway section hand 
—did not stand in the way of his ambi¬ 
tion. His talents soon secured for him 
“a place in the sun.” Step by step he 
rose from obscurity to the highest posi¬ 
tion in the realm of music within the 
gift of his Church. His struggles and 
victory under adverse conditions con¬ 
stitute a real life lesson for every young 
nian .... 

The high spot of his music career 
was, of course, his work as director of 
the Tabernacle Choir (1890-1916). It was 
while the choir was at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, in 1893, that President Wood¬ 


ruff said: “A shepherd boy came down 
from the mountains and is here today 
to contest in this great competition.” 
The choir won second prize of $1,000, 
and a gold medal for the conductor . . . 

Several song books were published 
by Evan Stephens and eighty-six of his 
compositions have appeared in the Lat¬ 
ter-day Saints Hymns (more than by 
any other comopser) . . . 

Evan Stephens was an ardent lover of 
nature. His home on State Street (Wil¬ 
lard) was a beauty spot and a rendez¬ 
vous for lovers. In fact, it is remark¬ 
able how this bachelor provided so 
many romantic nooks for lovers, with¬ 
out himself falling a victim to cupid’s 
dart . . . 

Professor Stephens was a powerful 
personality—self educated — different 
from most muscians. He was of the 
common people and wrote his music and 
songs for them. Yet he was in one 
respect a musical autocrat. He wanted 
his own way in the conduct of the choir, 
and when he had it, he succeeded best. 

Evan Stephens was a born poet. Had 
he received a higher education in letters 
he would no doubt have achieved world 
renown. As it was, his songs and com¬ 
positions appealed to the religious emo¬ 
tions of the Latter-Day Saints who will 
forever hold his name in loving remem¬ 
brance. 

At one time a young professor of 
music put this question to Evan Steph¬ 
ens, “What would you term the “Mor- 
monistic’ in music?” He replied; “That 
which breathes optimism and not pes¬ 
simism; music in which the sombre 
must not predominate, but be used only 
as a means of contrast to heighten the 
effect of the bright.” 

As director of the great Tabernacle 
Choir, Evans Stephens had been pre¬ 
ceded by George Careless (1869-1880) 
and Ebenezer Beesley (1880-1889). He oc¬ 
cupied the podium from 1890 to 1916 and 
was succeeded by Anthony C. Lund 
(1916-1935), and J. Spencer Cornwall, 
(1935-). 


1 Make A 
If Better Impression 

: with 

| PRINTERS INC. 

I 2007 McClelland St. 

jg Your P-l Friends 

D. James Cannon Richard W. James 

H Jack Slade D. G. Poulton 

Per Johansen Jay E. Jensen 

For your next PRINTING order 

Call INgersoll 6-2333 



CLIFF SLEDHILL SAYS: 

They tell me Cinderella never wore 
a glass slipper. I always wondered 
how she ever could have danced in 
it anyway. It seems there was con¬ 
fusion of the French word verre 
meaning glass and vair meaning a 
rich, rare ermine fur. So in the 
translation, the ermine became glass. 
Not being practiced in French, they 
both sound about the same to me, but 
there’s quite a difference. 

If you’re not particularly practic¬ 
ed in used car buying, you’ll appre¬ 
ciate a little “interpretation” by the 
reconditioning specialists at Cour¬ 
tesy Dodge-Plymouth. They check 
and tune up the used cars so you 
can depend on them without being 
an expert. At Courtesy we can 
find a new Dodge or Plymouth or a 
“Top Choice” used car that will suit 
you like a soft lounging slipper and 
make you feel as if you’re wrapped 
in ermine. 


Come on in and see 


Cliff Gledhill — owner 

COURTESY | 

DODGE - PLYMOUTH j 

1000 South Main j 
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Sons Called Home 


JESSE H. ARGYLE 


Jessie Holroyd 
Argyle, first vice- 
president of the 
Thomas L. Kane 
chapter, died July 
6, 1955 of cerebral 
hemmorhage, fol¬ 
lowing an opera¬ 
tion. 

Born Jan. 13, 1880 
in West Bountiful 
where he had always made his home. 
He married Vilda Emery McKean June 
26, 1907 in the Salt Lake temple. He is 
survived by his widow and the follow¬ 
ing sons and daughters: Dr. Emery M. 
Argyle, Murray; Capt. Joseph M. Ar¬ 
gyle, Scott Air Force Base, Ill.; Mrs. 
Charles (Leone) Taylor, Ontario, Ore¬ 
gon; Mrs. Claude (Irene) Parker, Og¬ 
den and Mrs. Robert (Ellen) Freestone, 
Woods Cross. 

His father, Joseph Argyle and his 
grandfather came to Utah with the first 
handcart company in 1856. 

He was very active in church and 
civic organizations. He filled a mission 
in England for the Latter-day Saints 
church; was a member of the bishopric 
of West Bountiful and later was a mem¬ 
ber of the oSuth Davis Stake High Coun¬ 
cil. 



JOHN DWIGHT BILLINGS 

John Dwight Bill¬ 
ings, 88, 534 N. 5th 
E. Provo, well- 
known native of 
Provo passed away 
at the Utah Valley 
Hospital Wednes¬ 
day, July 13, 1955 
after extended ill¬ 
ness. Mr. Billings 
spent his life in his 
native Provo. He 
was educated in Provo schools and in 
the old Brigham Young Academy. Mr. 
Billing's early life was spent as a farm¬ 
er and as a hauling contractor. He 
hauled wood, stone, gravel and steel 
necessary for the construction of many 
homes, churches, schools, and public 
buildings in Provo, including the City 
and County Building, L.D.S. Tabernacle, 
Mechanic Arts Building, B. Y. U.; State 
Mental Hospital, Provo High School and 
various church edifices. Later he was 
Utah County assessor for five years. He 
was active in L. D. S. Church work 
throughout his life and was a High 
Priest in the Provo Ninth ward. Mr. 



SUP Financial Report 
For 1954-1955 

The following financial report of the 
National Society was made by Treas¬ 
urer Lawrence S. Pinnock at the Bright¬ 
on Encampment, July 30th. 

You will note that we have under¬ 
taken a big program and one that will 
require some real contributions from 
our chapters and from individual mem¬ 
bers if we are to continue at our pres¬ 
ent rate of progress. Are you ready 
and wiling to do your part? 

Cash on hand August 1, 1954..„$l,782.78 
Receipts: 


Annual dues . 

$1,926.00 

Donations from 


members . 

.19,000.00 

Interest . 

31.25 

Pins and Emblems 12.00 

Bulletin . 

. 735.85 

Miscellaneous dona- 

tions . 

44.00 

Dinners .. 

. 189.50 

Expenditures: 


Medals for story 


telling . 

69.36 

Stationary and print- 

ing . 

589.12 

National Encamp¬ 


ment . 

154.35 

Museum Upkeep . 

13,662.19 

National office. 

. 2,300.00 

Miscellaneous . 

310.97 

Bulletin . 

565.78 

Know Your Utah 


Year . 

25.65 

Special Stepongraphic 

work . 

165.00 

Antiques purchased 


for museum . 

3,030.50 

Dinners for new 


chapters . 

548.00 

Membership . 

66.30 

Legislative dinner 

169.82 


$21,657.64 

Cash on hand May 31, 1955.... 2,163.74 

It is hoped that chapters will this 
year lend their unstinted supoprt in an 
effort to make the National Society self- 
sustaining. This can be accomplished 
or aprpoached in at least two ways: (a) 
Through annual dues, and (b) through 
chapter contributions. 


Billings was a member of George Al¬ 
bert Smith Camp No. 7 of S.U.P., hav¬ 
ing served as secretary of this organza- 
tion for nine years. At the time of his 
death he was first vice president of 
this chapter. He was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Sons and 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers of Provo 
Corporation. He has contributed freely 
of his time, and means to the com¬ 
pletion of Pioneer Museum in Sowiette 
Park, and has been zealous in solicit¬ 
ing funds for its maintenance. 



Officers of the new SUP Dixie Mis¬ 
sion chapter of St. George, 1. to r. Henry 
Graff, Ssecretary-treasurer, Rulon A. 
Snow, president, and Kennth M. Can¬ 
non, vice president. Charter night Is 
planed for early in October. , 


Dixie Mission Chapter 
Organized July 21 

President Horace A. Sorensen, ac¬ 
companied by his brother Gordon, Na¬ 
tional Secretary Ward McCarty, and 
Gordon C. Young, president of the 
Brigham Young family association, flew 
down to St. George on the evening of 
July 21st and met with about thirty- 
five couples at a dinner served in the 
DUP Hall, and organized the Dixie Mis¬ 
sion chapter. 

Brother Rulon A. Snow was elected 
president with Kenneth M. Cannon as 
vice president and Henry Graff as Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. With such a strong 
corps of officers the chapter looks for¬ 
ward to a rousing big charter night ear¬ 
ly in October. 

The dinner meeting was arranged 
and organized by Will and Juanita 
Brooks who had provided a unique eve¬ 
ning of pioneer entertainment. 

Members who paid national dues at 
the meeting and were taken in to the 
new chapter are: 1 Rudger C. Atkin, Les¬ 
lie B. Ashby, William Brooks, T. Wen¬ 
dell Bayles, Wilford W. Cannon, Kennth 
M. Cannon, Robert D. Adams. 

John .F Dewsnip, Phillip Foremas¬ 
ter, John H. Graff, Arthur K. Hafen, 
Arthur J. Hutchings, J. Chester Jones, 
Vivian R. Leany, Wallace B. Mathis. 

John T. Nielsen, Gus C. Pendleton, 
Rulon A. Snow, Donald Schmutz, Leo A. 
Snow, Harold S. Snow, and John L 
Whipple. 

The chapter is most fortunate in se¬ 
curing brother Rulon for its president. 
The Snow family is one of the leading 
families not only of St. George, but of 
the entire state. No family has a richer 
pioneer heritage. 
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New National Officers 
Elected At Brighton 

Deleates from all chapters of the Na¬ 
tional Society of the Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers, assembled in the annual meeting 
of the Society on July 30th at Brighton, 
elected the following corps of national 
officers to guide the affairs of the So* 
ciety for the current 1955-1956 year: 

President, Horace A. Sorensen; 1st 
vice president, Dr. Joel E. Ricks of Lo¬ 
gan; 2nd vice president, professor Jay 
B. Hunt of Provo; 3rd vice president, 
Dr. Carl J. Christensen of Salt Lake; 
4th vice president, A. Lav all Smith of 
Ogden, and as 5th vice president, Wil¬ 
liam C. Palmer of Cedar City. Richard 
A. Lambert of Salt Lake was elected to 
the National Finapce Committee. 

The appointive offices of executive 
secretary, treasurer, judge advocate, 
chaplain and historian, along with the 
chairmanships and composition of na¬ 
tional committees will be announced in 
our next issue. 

A big year with many problems faces 
our new officers. It will require sacri¬ 
fice and real effort on the part of each 
if we are to continue the progress made 
during the past twelve months. Much 
will be expected from our vice presi¬ 
dents in local leadership and inspiring 
project activity and the organizing of 
new chapters. 

A very important goal this year is 
that we have 100% attendance of all 
officers at each executive board meet¬ 
ings. 


Escalante Organizes 
Hole-in-the-Rock Chapter 

After a rousing meeting early in 
August that was sparked by the infec¬ 
tious personality of Karl B. Hale, presi¬ 
dent of the big East Mill Creek chap¬ 
ter, SUP, in Salt Lake City, a number 
of stalwart Escalante Sons got busy and 
organized the Escalante Hole-in-the- 
Rock chapter of the National Society of 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers. 

Their panel of officers as elected is 
as follows: Lloyd Gates, president; Ed- 
son Alvey, 1st vice president; E. D. 
Haws, 2nd vice president; Randall Ly¬ 
man, 3rd vice president; and Roland 
Porter, Secretary-Treasurer. 

A membership of 40 has already been 
signed up and it is expected that the 
chapter will have swelled its rolls to 
more than 50 sons by chater night, to 
be held sometime in early October. 

The National Office salutes this 
quick-shooting chapter that has demon¬ 
strated such speed on the draw. It is 
hoped that as many Sons in Kanab and 
Panguitch will cinch up and ride with 
the Sons from Escalante in furthering 
the lofty ideals of SUP in Southern Utah. 


Jim Cannon Now 
Prints SUP News 

This is to advise our membership 
that we have arranged to have Jim 
Cannon and his firm, Pinters Inc., take 
over the printing of the SUP News for 
a trial period. 

Jim is an active member of the 
Sugar House chapter, and one of the 



A satisfied trio on the morning after. 
1 to r; Ward McCarty, Gordon Young 
add Horace Sorensen at the St. George 
airport the morning after organizing 
the Dixie Mission chapter. Santa Clar^ 
and Hurricane are next on the list in 
Dixie. 

outstandingly hard workers in the Na¬ 
tional Society. We want this new re- 
lantionship to prosper. 

Jim will solicit advertising from all 
of us. If the Sons is an organization 
worth belonging to, it must also be an 
organization worth supporting. Right 
now we badly need your support as an 
advertiser in the SUP News. You will 
be called upon. 

If you are a professional man we 
urge that you run a monthly profes¬ 
sional card in the News. If you are 
in retail distribution, manufacturing, 
finance, contracting, or any of the many 
service industries, we urge that you 
take a series of six consecutive display 
ads. You can arrange for any size. But 
we must have your support. 



quonty to match the 
. . *19 price la meet 
your budget! A full-size Hot- 
point refrigerator with a big, 
full-width freezer! Buy it 
now... and SAVE! 


WITH 

TRADE 


PAY NO MONEY 
DOWN NOW 
2 YEARS TO PAY 


mum 
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big 43-LB. FREEZER 


4 ROOMY BOOR SHELVES 


vegetable PAH 
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SUP News Wanfs 
Articles 

Your News wants articles for publi¬ 
cation. Articles can be on current or 
historical aspects. The News is not a 
historical publication and does not seek 
to enter the field, but we are happy to 
receive short articles about people, 
places, customs, mores, culture, discov¬ 
ery, exploration, colonization, etc. 

Articles should be short; not more 
than 300 to 750 words long. The shorter 
they are, the more we like them. 

Articles should be typed and double 
spaced. You may approach your sub¬ 
ject editorially, forensically, or exposi- 
torily. Photographs are always wel¬ 
come and should accompany your ar¬ 
ticle when mailing. Pictures will be 
returned, manuscripts will be kept. 

We do not want stories and we do 
not want reprints of philosophical epi¬ 
grams. 

We also want news about chapters 
and members. 


Alll Members Should Have 
Cards and Certificates 

Every paid-up SUP 
member should, by 
this time have re¬ 
ceived: 

(a) A Green mem- 
mership card for 
his pocket-book. 

(b) A handsome 
white parchment 
membership certifi¬ 
cate suitable for 
framing. 

We have been really swamped in the 
National office all summer long, and cer¬ 
tain processing has slowed down. If 
you have not received,, these member¬ 
ship tokens, please advise the editor 
at once. We shall be happy to correct 
any oversight. 




President J, Reuben Clark, Jr. goes for an ox team ride on his 84th birthday 
in the SUP Pioneer Village oxen wagon drawn by the popular 3000 pound yoke 
of cattle from the village livery stable. Seated in the wagon with President Clark 
is D. Edward Judd, president of Ensign Stake. 

We salute our hard-riding Ute Rangers’ Howard Egan Pony Express chapter, 
SUP, in honoring this great leader, pioneer, sportsman and lover of livestock. 

The National Society of the Sons of Utah Pioneers extends to President Clark 
many happy returns, and can truly say in the words of another greater westerner 
and lover of good horse flesh and saddle leather: 

“Here’s hoping your trail is a long one, straight and easy to ride; 
may your dry camps be few and health ride with you, to the Pass on the 
Great Divide.” 


New Sandy Chapter 
Being Organized 

All Sons in the general vicinity of 
Sandy, and who are interested in join¬ 
ing this very fast growing national so¬ 
ciety are requested to get in touch with 
MARLON S. BATEMAN, 517 South State 
Street, Sandy, telephone, Midvale 151 
* . . or get in touch with him at his of¬ 
fice, Personnel Department, Utah Pow¬ 
er & Light Co., Kearns Building, Salt 
Lake City, telephone EL 5-4130. 

A new Sandy chapter is being orga¬ 
nized and will be ready for its charter 
night about the middle of October. 


Out Escalante Way 

Mable Haycock 

A rousing welcome and willingness 
To aid the trekkers who came by bus. 

That’s what we found when we reached 
this town 

With its red brick homes and barns 
of brown. 

Some seven hundred and fifty souls, 
And that many hearts that are hearts 
of gold. 

They all know their scriptures from 
cover to cover, 

And thus they are keepers of their 
brother. 


If you’re friendly a,t all, they’ll give you 
a smile 

And a helping hand with it all the 
while. 

If you needed food they’d say its all 
yours, 

If you needed shelter they’d open 
their doors. 

What does it take to make people like 
these? 

Work, courage, and faith, and fun, if 
you please. 

Who are they, these people who never 
have fears? 

They are sons and daughters of great 
pioneers. 
















